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For Every Other Sunday. 
A GIFT. 
Ar dawn a jewelled thought 
Lay gleaming in my mind, 
Like diamond dewdrop caught 
By rose swayed with the wind. 
Witi1am Brunton, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LISA AND THE PSYCHE-PLANT. 
In Two Parts.— Part T. 
BY EMILIE POULSSON. 


N the land where Lisa lived (the land where all 
good wishes come true, even the good wishes 
you do not think of) some things happened as 

they do here, and some things were very different. 
Lisa herself was like many a child I have known; 
and yet who ever knew of a child haying a Psyche- 
plant ? 

One morning in early summer Lisa lay asleep in 
her little bed. A gentle breeze floated in at the open 
window and fanned her face, and whispered, “0 Lisa, 
wake, wake!” <A big bee buzzed in and out several 
times, saying severely, “Lazy! laz-z-z-2-y!” And 
outside the birds were calling in their sweetest tones. 

One bird was so anxious for the breakfast that 
Lisa always provided that he even composed a song 
expressly for that minute : — 


“Sweet, sweet! 
Girlie, girlie! 
Don’t you see it’s none too early 
For us little birds to eat? 
Waken, waken! 
Sweet, sweet!” 

Lisa was too far off in Dreamland to notice any of 
them, however, till a bright sunbeam, which had been 
peeping in through the blinds, went straight to her 
pillow and began poking at her eyes, and at last pried 
them open, and there was Lisa wide awake. She 
felt the caress of the breeze, and heard the birds 
chirping and trilling out in the trees, and laughed at 
the noisy bee who had just come in again; but the 
sunbeam had hidden behind the window-curtain, and 
Lisa thought she had waked up herself. 

“Oh, it isa lovely day,” she said, in great joy; and 
she was soon plashing away in her bath like a little 
fish. ‘Then her own ten finger fairies dressed her, 
and there she was, a fresh, happy little child. 

Lisa went to the window, and looked out. She 
looked at the sky with its soft white clouds, at the 
gay golden sunshine, the dewy grass ani trees so 
cool in the shade and so sparkling in the sun; and, 
still looking out of the window, she said, though not 
aloud, “Oh, isn’t it beautiful! I hope I can be good 
to-day. I want to be kind to baby, and get my les- 
sons well, and help mother—oh, Ill run right down 
now and help her with the breakfast.” And down- 
stairs went Lisa, not stopping for another word or 
look. — 

All that morning Lisa worked and studied and 
played very much as usual, and yery much. as chil- 
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dren do in our matter-of-fact land; but in the late 
afternoon something happened which could only 
occur in the land where all good wishes come true, 
even the good wishes you do not think of. 

Lisa’s mother had been reading to her, and Lisa 
was very thoughtful. ‘There came a tap at the win- 
dow. Looking out, Lisa and her mother saw a kind- 
looking man holding a beautiful plant. He smiled, 
and motioned to them to open the window; and when 
they did so he put the flower-pot down. 

“This is a Psyche-plant for the little Lisa,” he 
said. “ Watch it, child, with care, and it may prove 
a precious help to yon.” ‘Then he was gone, leaving 
Lisa and her mother to wonder and wonder what it 
meant, 

The plant was beautiful. There were buds and 
flowers upon it, though it was evidently a young 
plant; but, strange to say, these were not all alike. 
Some were pink, others blue, some a delicate yellow, 
and still others a rich crimson, or violet-color, or 
purest white. Their fragrance, too, was different, 
though it all blended together and made a most de- 
lightful odor; and the blossoms were as various in 
form as in their color and perfume. ‘Truly it was a 
wonderful plant! Neither Lisa nor her mother had 
ever seen one like it; and they wished that the mys- 
terious messenger had not vanished so suddenly, for 
they had many questions they wanted to ask him. 

Lisa hovered about the plant with the greatest 
delight. As she looked at it more closely, peeping 
under blossoms and between stems, she found that 
all was not as perfect in beauty as it had seemed at 
first. There were some dry-looking stalks, some 
withered buds which had never opened, some blos- 
soms which had evidently been rudely broken off. 

“Ah, well, dear mother,” said Lisa, hopefully, 
“nerhaps it will be all fresh and bright when I have 
taken care of it awhile. I do wonder who has sent 
me this lovely present, and what the messenger 
meant by telling me that it would be a precious help. 
Youre a precious help toward my being happy, any- 
way, you dear, lovely plant,” said the child, dropping 
a light kiss on the tip of a blossom; ‘* but I must 
leave you now, for Bonny Ben wants sister to play 
with him while mother is busy.” And away skipped 
Lisa to the baby, and was soon in a merry gambol 
with him. 

The blooming plant on the window-seat, uunoticed 
now, trembled as if with delight as their happy laugh- 
ter rippled out; and one of the tiny buds opened its 
pretty petals to the crimson light of the setting sun, 
which now streamed in at the window. 

When the good father came home that night you 
may be sure that Lisa enjoyed telling him of the 
mysterious gift. He could explain nothing, and was 
quite as much puzzled as Lisa and her mother were. 
All they could do was to tend the plant carefully and 
watch it very closely day by day. 

“Tt is surely a marvellous thing that has come to 
you, little daughter,” said the father, “and we must 
try to find out its meaning. YVPerhaps by to-morrow 
night you will have some clue to that. But see; 
mother points to the clock. So say good-night, and 
away to bed.” 

“Let me say my prayers first,” said Lisa, going to 
her mother’s side. She often asked this, though she 
was getting to be quite a big girl, and her mother 
always granted it. 

So Lisa knelt beside her mother, and said the few 
words of love and gratitude which formed her eyen- 
ing prayer. Her voice was quiet, her heart was 
thankful, her thoughts were of God, the loving 
Ileavenly Friend to whom she was speaking; and 
as the father and mother listened, their hearts too 
joined in the child’s prayer, and no one thought of 
the plant on the window-sill. But in the still moon- 
light, slowly expanding, came a new flower like the 
purest white and most fragrant of those upon it. 
Truly it was a strange plant! 

If the Psyche-plant seemed wonderful to Lisa and 
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her parents when it first came, their wonder only 
grew and grew as the days went by. Each day the 
plant seemed to change. Sometimes it increased in 
beauty; and sometimes, alas! blossoms withered, 
leaves drooped, the stalks yellowed, or unsightly 
growths of one kind or another grew upon it. Lisa 
was faithful in her care of the precious gift, and was 
bewildered as well as grieved when it seemed less 


thrifty. 
(To be continued.) 


The study of literature nourishes youth, entertains 
old age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, is 
delightful at home, and unobtrusive abroad. 

CicERO. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEMPERANCE SERMONS. 
No. III. 
BY EMILY F, CARLETON. 


None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himcclf. 
Rom. xiv. 7. 


Nor for itself alone 
The sturdy tree hath grown 
In strength and grace ; 
For sheltered home of bird, 
Whence note of cheer is heard; 
For soft wind’s whispered word, — 
God gives it place. 


Far-reaching like its arms, 
Rich-yielding as its charms,— 
Its use to earth. 
Serving for warmth or shade; _ 
Art’s useful agent made; 
With fruit its branches weighed ; — 
What treasured worth! 


Emblem of human life, 
With precious meaning rife,— 
This truth you own :— 
Life’s purpose, true and high, 
Takes hold on earth and sky — 
Man cannot live or die, 
For self alone ! 


No shock of blight can mar, 
But spreads its evil far, 
With loss and pain. 
Life’s follies, shameful, sad — 
Deceit in weakness clad, 
Outgrowth of habits bad, 
Yield fruit of bane. 


Life’s virtues beauty lend,— 

Help, cheer, and courage send, 
To all around. 

Life’s service, glad and free, 

Ne’er stays with you and me,— 

Wide-spread, like branching tree, 
Its joys abound. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ON A RANCHE. 


Y name is Ned Ingersoll; my home is in Boston. 

Iam visiting my aunt and uncle in Cali- 

fornia. My mamma is here too. I have a 

grandpa here, and a cousin Ethel. My uncle lives 

on a fruit ranche in the Santa Clara valley; we will 
have lots of fruit by and by. 

There are several hundreds of prune trees, besides 
quince, peach, cherry, apple, nectarine and plum 
trees. They were all in bloom at one time, they 
looked lovely. We have several pets. We haye a 
horse named Pet, and a cow named Banta, because 
she is so small, but she gives splendid milk and cream. 
We have two dogs, — one small one, and one big black 
one. The little one belongs to my uncle, and his 
name is “ Pingle.” He knows lots of things. If we 


say, “ Papa is coming,” he will run to the door and 
whine and cry till we let him out. 

He came in one day holding up his foot and ery- 
ing; auntie looked at it, and found a wood-tick on it 
which she picked off.” After that for a long time, if 
we asked him where the wood-tick was, he would 
begin to hold up his paw, and want us to pity him. 

He is very fond of cake. If we ask him if he 
wants cake, he will say yes, as plainly as a dog can. 

He sits up and holds quite still, while grandpa puts 
his glasses on him. I wish I could send you a pic- 
ture of him, he looks so cute. 

He is very jealous of “Black Beauty,” the big 
black dog. We have a kangaroo rat. I never saw 
one before. His front legs are just like a kangaroo’s, 
and he hops just like one. He has a long tail and 
such big bright eyes. He takes his food with his 
fore paws and tucks it away into pouches on each 
side of his cheeks, and then goes into his little store- 
house, and stores it away till he needs it. He likes 
grain and crackers. Grandpa found him one day 
when he was digging in the field. He is not yery 
tame yet. F 

I have just bought six pigeons. I am going to — 
raise squabs to eat. I made the pigeon houses my- 
self. This is a fine place for boys. 

I have learned to harness Pet, and to hitch her to 
the Surrey. I often take mamma for a drive. ‘ 
I went over to my uncle John’s the other day and 
saw several tons of dried prunes in bins. They were 
getting them ready to ship east. I think lots of — 
Boston boys and girls will eat some of them. E 

We went out to ride the other day, and passed a 
place called a dryer, where a lot of women and girls — 
were peeling and slicing potatoes. They were to be 
dried and sent to Alaska for the miners to eat. They — 
cook them just as dried fruit is cooked. + 

We went to a picnic at a place called Almaden. — 
We climbed part way up the mountain and saw a— 
quicksilver mine in operation. They heated the ore 
and then put it in cars, which they ran through steam, — 
the steam freeing the quicksilver from the ore. The — 
liquid is very heavy. A _ half-gallon flask weighs — 
about seventy-five pounds. 7 

We can see the great Lick Observatory from our _ 
house. We are all going to take the trip there some — 
day. 

I could write lots of things about California, but i 
will wait and see if this is printed before I write any 


more, : 
Nep INGERSOLL, 
San José, Cat. : 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE “MERMAID’S” TRIAL TRIP. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


BY M. A. L. LANE. 


OW that we were fairly clear of the point, we 
N raced onward in fine style. The sea was coy-— 
z= ered with whitecaps, the wind whistled in our) 
ears. And the “Mermaid” bore herself right bravely, — 
her great white sail one lovely curve. Yet Ch 
gave no sign of pleasure or satisfaction. He lit an 
other cigarette, pulled his soft hat further over his 
eyes, and apparently was oblivious of our presen 
Not a word did he deign to say. 
Fred and I found conversation difficult. 
was not among our accomplishments, 


furtive glances of wrath and eathe But Chris a i 
unmoved, 

“Keep ler away a bit,” I said at age 
going to Crag Island.” 

Somewhat to my “urprise, Chris made no dem 


An hour later the “ Mermaid’s ” nose touched th 


* wa 


the island, and we sprang ashore. 


Crag Island was a rocky wilderness containing less 
than an acre of barren soil, A few scraggy trees, 
bent and twisted, and clumps of huckleberry bushes 


' were all the vegetation that it boasted. But to us 


it had all the charm of mystery and romance, for on 
the south shore was a cave, a veritable Aladdin’s 
cave, so deep and dark and impenetrable were its 
furthest depths. ‘Tradition said that a bottomless 
abyss lurked in its inmost recesses; and it was cer- 
tain that we had never cared or dared to explore 
more than thirty feet of its damp and chilly length. 

The opening of the cave was cheerful enough, how- 
ever, and here we decided to have our lunch. Chris 
seeined disposed to be more agreeable: ham sand- 
wiches and cold coffee diffused a genial glow, and the 
picnic, though by no means what we had anticipated, 
was less awkward than one might suppose. 

Meanwhile the wind had shifted to the east, and 
the sea was rising. Even in our shielded position 
we could feel that a storm was brewing. 

“Tet’s go home,” said I at length. “It’s coming 
on to blow.” 

We picked up the scanty remains of our dinner 
and made our way across the few rods of rough 
stones that lay between us and the cave. Fred, 
climbing up over the deck of the boat, was preparing 
to take a reef in the sail. Chris had stopped to light 
a cigarette in the shelter of some overhanging rocks. 
With a vigorous shove which sent the ‘“ Mermaid” 
clear out into the open water, I sprang aboard of her 
and grasped the tiller. 

“Chris Adams,” I began, “I’ve got one or two 
things to say to you. I built this boat, or most of it, 
alone. This is the first time we’ve sailed her, and 
so far you’ye had all the fun. Now, going back, I 
propose to sail her myself. If you don’t like it, you 
can stay here on the island. If you come aboard 
you ’ll obey orders,— that’s all.” 

Chris had sprung to his feet with flashing eyes. 


Then his expression changed, and with a look I could 


- not understand he said, shortly enough,— “ All right. 


Send her in again.” 

With his long stride he stepped in over the side of 
the boat as she came nearer, and sat down beside me. 
Fred took up his station on the tiny deck, clinging to 
the mast as the sail filled and the “ Mermaid” shot 
forward like an arrow. The sky was by this time 


overeast with thick, scudding clouds, and the wind 


came in fierce gusts. ‘The sea looked gray and wild. 

The main sheet had been made fast while we were 
getting under way. Now before I could touch it, 
Chris loosed it and held it in his hand. 

“Never mind,” I thought, “if I keep my eyes open 
we’re all right. I won’t risk a fight now.” 

‘We fairly bounded up the bay, the water hissing 
close under the gunwale of the boat. Fred, soaked 
to the skin with spray, crawled into the cuddy and 
wrapped himself in his coat. But the “Mermaid” 


~ was a staunch little craft and held her head firm and 


true. Before long we should be at home. 
Suddenly, across the strip of foaming water be- 
tween me and the horizon, I saw the squall coming. 


No time now for parleying. 


y 


“Tet go the sheet!” I cried to Chris. To my amaze- 
ment, he did not stir, though he sat where I could 
have touched him. Instead he turned and laughed 
in my face. 

“ Who’s captain now?” said he contemptuously. 

I sprang at him to tear the sheet from his hand. 
It was too late. There came a quick rush and roar, 
the snap of breaking wood, and the “ Mermaid’s” 
mast, carrying with it her heavy sail, dragged astern, 
while the dismantled hull tossed helplessly in the 
trough of the sea. 

Fred had staggered to his feet in terror at the 
erash over his head. Chris Adam’s face was white 
as he turned to me. 

“What are you going to do now ?” said he. 

“Be thankful that we’re alive first, and then get 


_ that sail aboard,” said J, briefly. ‘‘ Lend a hand, Fred.” 
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By dint of much tugging and hauling we got the 
drenched sail into the boat, together with the wreck- 
age of gaff, boom, and mast. ‘There it «ll lay amid- 
ships, a confused tangled heap. Tred looked at it 
ruefully. Chris began some feeble apology. 

“That ll do,” said I. I knew who was captain 
now. “Get those oars out and head her in again for 
Crag Island. We’ve drifted almost back there.” 

It was quite true. Before long we were again in 
the cave, thankful for its shelter against the wind 
aud driving rain. It was dark and gloomy, but it 
was dry and safe, and for hours we lay there, hud- 
dled together for warmth, and listening in awed 
silence to the noise of the storm. We knew after a 
while that it must be night, but we could not sleep. 
I thought of my mother, wakeful and anxious, and 
ground my teeth in silent, helpless rage at such un- 
necessary suffering. 

Fred cried a little quietly. Chris was restless 
and uneasy, but he said nothing, for which I was 
grateful. 

It seemed an interminable time before we could 
distinguish the grayish light of early dawn. Gryad- 
ually the storm subsided, and only the pounding of 
the breakers on the outer beach told of the fury of 
the gale. Strange weird sounds came up from the 
back of the cave as if from seething subterranean 
cauldrons, and we drew closer together in our com- 
mon fear and distress. 

As soon as it was light we looked out eagerly for 
some passing vessel or fishing boat. ‘There was not 
a sail in sight. No rain fell, but the wind was still 
blowing fresh and the sea running high. We had 
eaten but a small supper and no breakfast, and were 
suffering already from thirst. Something must be 
done. : 

“Can we row home?” asked Chris, with surprising 
meekness. 

“Twelve miles in a sea like this,— well, I guess 
not!” said I, with a short laugh. 

“Tt’s all my fault, I know,” he began again. 

“That ’s no good now,” I said roughly. “The 
mischief ’s done and we must just make the best of it 
Luckily the mast wasn’t broken close down to the 
deck. I guess we can rig up some sort of an affair 
to get home with.” 

It was a queer looking jury-mast when we had 
finished, but it served its purpose. We ballasted the 
“Mermaid” well, and when the tide turned we set 
off. Fred seemed none the worse for his drenching ; 
his Jamaica ginger had perhaps saved him from seri- 
ous illness. 

It seemed to us as if all the town had gathered to 
greet us. Mother and Josie were there, Fred’s 
parents, old Capt. Bentley, who had been watching 
for us since daybreak, and every boy of our acquaint- 
ance. 

They stood silently waiting while we let down the 
sail and clambered into the dory. The thankfulness 
at our return was not of the kind that could be 
shouted across yards of water. Chris was the first 
to land. He sprang out on the beach, hat in hand. 
“Boys,” he said, but he looked straight at my mother, 
“this was all my fault. Ben won’t ever tell you 
about it, because he’s a gentleman. I’ye spoilt his 
boat and his good time, and he hasn’t said a word. 
I can pay the bills but I can’t make up for the rest 
of it. Three cheers, I say, for Ben Grant and Fred 
Atwood and their boat the ‘Mermaid’!” 

The cheers were given with a will, and I forgave 
him on the spot, for it was a handsome thing to do, 
and one to which I could hardly have brought myself 
in his place. Still I must confess that I never liked 
him very well, though he treated me with the greatest 
civility during the rest of the summer. 

The other day, my wife was looking at my treasure- 
box when she espied a strip of dingy bunting. 

“Why, Ben!” said she, “this must have been the 
dear old ‘Mermaid’s’ pennant. Do you remember 
the day I christened her?” 
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“ Josie,” said I, and this was the first time I had 
reproached her with it, “if you had kept the secret 
from Chris as we wished —” 

She looked up at me in astonishment, mingled 
with righteous indignation. ‘Have you really sup- 
posed for all these vears that I told Chris? Well, I 
did nothing of the kind. You left on his drawing- 
board that night a sketch of the ‘Mermaid,’ and be- 
neath it you wrote,— 


‘Trial trip to-morrow at 4 A.M!’ 


We both thought it was an invitation.” 

Like a flash the memory of that night returned to 
me. I had seized the first available scrap of paper to 
show the diagram of the “Mermaid” to my mother, 
and in the pride of my heart I had added that final 
flourish. Chris, coming in an hour later, had drawn 
a very natural inference. 

As I have said, it is not easy for me to make an 
apology, but surely this was an occasion when one 
was absolutely demanded. 

“My dear,” said I, gravely, “I remember it now. 
I beg your pardon.” 

Josie’s face brightened with affectionate merri- 
ment. “So you told the great secret yourself,” she 
said, a queer little smile playing about her mouth. 
“Well, perhaps that has a moral, too.” And per- 
haps it has. 

THE END. 


THE FOUR SUNBEAMS. 


Four little sunbeams came earthward one day, 
Shining and dancing along on their way, 
Resolved that their course should be blest. 
“Tet us try,” they all whispered, “some kindness 
to do, 
Not seek our own pleasuring all the day through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.” 


One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door, 
And played hide-and-seek with a child on the floor, 
Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 
And chased with delight his strange playmate so 
bright, 
The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


One crept to the couch where an invalid lay, 
And brought him a dream of the sweet summer day, 
Tts bird-song and beauty and bloom, 
Till pain was forgotten and weary unrest, 
And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he loved 
best, 
Far away from the dim, darkened room. 


One stole to the heart of a flower that was sad, 

And loyed and caressed her until she was giad, 
And lifted her white face again ; 

For love brings content to the lowliest lot, 

And finds something sweet in the dreariest spot, 
And lightens all labor and pain. 


And one, where a little blind girl sat alone, 
Not sharing the mirth of her play-fellows, shone a 
On hands that were folded and pale, ¥ 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known sight, 
That would never gaze on the beautiful light 
Till angels had lifted the veil. 


At last, when the shadows of evening were falling, 
And the sun, their great father, his children was 
calling, 

Four sunbeams sped into the west. 
All said, ‘“ We have found that in seeking the pleasure 
Of others we fill to the full our own measure.” 

Then softly they sank to their rest. 

M. K. B., in “ Nature in Verse,” 
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Success often costs more than it is worth. 
E. WIGGLESWORTH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOCIETY NOTES FROM BIRDLAND. 
Jenny Wren attends the Oriole’s Reception. 
BY FLORENCE GOODRICH VARNEY. 


“OT was a beautiful time,” said dear little Jenny, 
As homewari she flew from the spring matinée ; 

“ And few of the birds, if indeed there were any, 
Who laughed at my new suit of russet and gray. 


“The drap’ries and hangings were perfectly splendid ; 
Three colors were used, — white, pink, apple-green. 
T can’t tell you rightly how everything blended, 
But sure ’t was the finest reception I’ve seen. 


“The hostess received in black satin and yellow, 
Assisted by Bobolink’s charming young bride; 

Dick Sparrow was usher, the dear little fellow, 
With neat little Chippy-bird close by his side. 


“Mrs. Vireo, recently home from Bermuda, 
Was escorted by White Eye, the newspaper bird, 
When all of a sudden Blue Jay, the intruder, 
Raised the noisiest signal that ever was heard. 


“But it proved he was right, for soon came a brisk 
shower; 
So we busied ourselves with an excellent lunch. 
Brown Thrush and Miss Bluebird were maids of the 
hour, 
And Cedar-bird Waxwing served cherry punch. 


“The Kingbirds and Redbreasts were there in good 
season, 
And the Yellow-bird Sisters furnished pink tea; 
Mr. Black Crow was absent, but gave as his reason: 
‘ A five-acre cornfield is waiting for me.’ 


“The music was varied, and many a mad glee 
Was whistled in chorus with anthems of praise ; 
Mr. Bobolink swung from the limb of a crab-tree, 
And filled Orchard Terrace with the sweetest of 
lays. 
“Mr. Nuthatch was there with the very same 
chestnut, 
A yentriloquist, too, by the name of Bob White, — 
I wanted to tell him, but thought I had best not, 
How he wakened you often before it was light. 


“Then when, dearest hubby, they knew you had fallen 
(Although I explained you were not very ill), 

A]] joined in advising you straightway to call on 
‘That friend of the Blackbirds, young Dr. Crow Bill. 


“ But now the reception and breakfast are over, 
I happily sit in our own cosey nest ; 

No splendor of orchards or gardens of clover 
Shall lure me to wander, for home is the best.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS DIX. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


NHE tonic I need is the tonic of opposition; 
‘| that always sets me on my feet.” 
These words are quoted from a letter Miss 
Dix wrote to a friend at a time when she was de- 
pressed by her struggles with the legislature of one 
State, and yet was preparing for a campaign in 
another, resolute in her determination to obtain 
proper homes or asylums for insane people. 
Dorothea Lynde Dix had this “tonic of opposition ” 


TAM HAPPY: ARE 


YOU? 


from her babyhood. She was born at Hampden, 
Maine, April 4, 1802, and died July 19, 1887 at one of 
the hospital homes that she had founded. During 
the last five years of hér life, she was tenderly cared 
for at this asylum in Trenton, New Jersey But-all 
through her long life she never spoke, even to her 
most intimate friends, of her struggles and suffering 
during her childhood. She simply said when the 
thought of happy little children came to her, “I never 
knew childhood.” Her father gave his family, as 
well as himself, “a shiftless, aimless, wandering life,” 
taking them from village to village, so that the little 
girl had no benefit of régular school or church, or 
even kind neighbors and friends. In his fanatical 
religious excitement, he kept her at work stitching 
and pasting the leaves of tracts that he distributed, 


until the poor child, in despair at the tedious and: 


useless task, and giving up all hope of the education 
she longed for while she stayed with her father, “ran 
away,” so the story goes, ‘They had a temporary resi- 
dence in Worcester, Mass, and she went to her grand- 
mother’s home, the old “ Dix mansion,”-in Boston. 
She was but twelve years old, sensitive and warm- 
hearted, and although her grandmother gave her 
every advantage of education, Dorothea’s girlhood 
was not a happy one. Her grandmother was precise 


and conscientious, austere and dignified. At fourteen 


her girlhood was over, she dressed herself so as to 


look older than she was, and tried the experiment of. 


opening a school for little children in Worcester. 
Fortunately it was only an experiment, and she re- 
turned to her grandmother’s home and continued her 
studies. Her great anxiety was to fit herself for a 
teacher, so that she might be able to help her little 
brothers. In later years her hopes were realized, 
and she also supported her mother in comfort during 
the last years of her life. 

At nineteen she opened a school in Boston in a 
house belonging to her grandmother. Her success 
for a few years; her overwork, which finally restuted 


in prolonged ill-health; her visit to England; the 
kindness of Mr, and Mrs. William Rathbone, to whom - 
she had a letter of introduction from Dr. William FE. 
Channing; her residence with these good Unitarian 
friends for a year and a half; her return to Boston; - 
her loneliness after her return, —seem in a way only 
preparations for her wonderful philanthropy. She — 
writes to a friend, “Life is not to be expended in 
vain regrets. Oh! how can any one fold the hands. — 
to rest and say to the spit, “Take thine ease, for 
all is well!” § 
One Sabbath day, March 28, 1841, as she was 
coming down the steps of the church she attended, 
she heard some gentlemen in the crowd talking of the 
; 
' 
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dreadful condition of the jail at East Cambridge. . 
She went in a few days to visit the poor prisoners, 
and there she found not only criminals, but thirty | 
insane ‘men and women, in filth and rags, shut up in 
damp, dark, cold cells. At the present day,—and we 
owe the change to her efforts,— although the treat- 
ment of the insane is not perfection, they are not 
subjected to the horrible cruelties that were the 
custom at that time. The reform, substituting kind | 
treatment for abuse, gentleness for chains and fetters, 
had begun in France and England. Miss Dix deyoted 
her life from the time of that visit. to the work of . 
relieving these pitiable’ sufferers. 

She travelled through every. state east-of the Rocky . 
Mountains, visiting every jail, almshouse, prison, and ; 
insane asylum, and then applied to the legislature for 
necessary appropriations and reform. She was in- 
strumental in founding thirty-two hospitals for the 
insane. But in all this work she had what she felt 

was the wholesome “ tonic of opposition.” She writes : 
“T have recollected amidst these perplexities that 
God requires no more to be accomplished than He — 
gives time for performing, and I turn now more 
quietly to my work up the Hill Difficulty. The — 
summit is cloud-capped, but I have passed amidst 4 
dark and rough ways before, and A shall not.now give 
out.” 

In this sketch her work in ‘Ganda: ‘tapene 
Scotland, the Channel Islands, and Italy cannot be 
described. In Rome, ernie she was “a foreigner, a 
Protestant, and a woman,” the Romam Catholic Car- 
dinal Antonelli gave her his powerful assistance. She 1 
reyerenced the benign goodness of the Pope, Pius IX, _ 
He thanked her for her investigations, and told her of . 
his distress at the condition which she disclosed to 
him of an insane asylum at Rome. He made an 
unexpected visit, and found that she had exaggerated 
nothing. She knelt down and kissed his hand. -As 
she said to her friends when they questioned her 
about the interview, “<I revere him for his saintliness.” 

The habit of her lifetime was to set apart the first 
hour of the day for her religious devotions. “In the 
most hurried time of work or travel, she would never. 
intermit this habit, feeling that when frayed in spirit 
through pressure of care the virtue had gone out of 
her, she must faint and utterly fall but for this 
refuge in this mount of prayer. ‘God was her 
present help in time of trouble.” 

Dr. John W. Ward, who saw her daily during the 
last six years of her life, writes: “ She was always a 
deeply devout woman; a Unitarian in religious 
belief, with a sacred reverence for Bethlehem, Geth-. 
semane, and Calvary.” 


Sunday is the golden clasp that binds together 


the volume of the week. LonGFELLOw. 


I will listen to any one’s convictions, but pray 
keep your doubts to you se, I have plenty of my 
own. GOETHE. 

True joy is a serene and sober motion, and they F 
are miserably out that take laughing for rejoicing ; 
the seat of it is within, and there is no sheer/uloeiam 
like the resolution of a brave mind. SENECA. — 
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There are.some cloudy days for the 
mind as well as for the world: and 
the man who has the most genius is 
twenty times a day in the clouds. 

BEAUMELLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 

A FINANCIAL BUBBLE. 
BY R. ADHLAIDE WITHAM. 

EE here, Jim! Want to earn 
some money to save up for the 
Fourth?” Bud stopped his 

jerky whittling, and looked knowingly 


at Jim, who was untangling top-strings 


by his side. 


“That ’s a pretty long way off, Bud, 


ain’t it?” answered Jim, deliberately 
stulying an obstinate knot. 

“Course it ain’t till July 4th, and 
this is only the first of May; but if we 
begin right away, we can get loads of 


money by that time.” 


“Well — what do you want to do?” 


said Jim, slowly pulling out an end of 


the snarl. 


“‘Look-a-here, Jim; you know all the 


violets down in the meadow? Well, 


pa says that people pay as much as ten 
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cents a bunch for them in the city. 
We can get the girls to pick them for 

us; and then you and I’ll go in and 
stand on the Common and sell’em in 
uo time. See? Well take in as many 
as we can carry.” 

“ Well — we'll have to pay the girls, 
won't we ¢” 

“Oh, of course; but I just guess we 
can afford to do that. Why, Jim, just 
ten little bunches would be a whole 
dollar!” 

“To you think folks would take us 
for poor beggar-boys if we did it, 
Bud?” yentured Jim. 

Bud stopped, and looked anxious for 
a moment. Then he said decisively, 
“No, Jim; ’cause beggar-boys live only 
in the city, and would n’t get the flow- 
ers. Now come on and find the girls.” 

They came upon them down under 
the big apple-tree, playing house. 

“We fellers want you girls to help 
us,” began Bud. 

“ Well, we ’re not a-going to, so you 
can go right away; and you can’t call 
on us anyway unless you come in the 
front door, and that’s the gap in the 
gooseberry-bushes,” cried Mary, the 
mistress of the house. 

Bud started to kick oyer the basket 
of dolls’ clothes placed temptingly near 
his feet, but remembered just in time 
that he must be politic. So, followed 
by Jim, he backed out, and presently 
came through the front door in his 


A NEW BIRD OF PARADISE. 


THREE species of birds of paradise hitherto un- 
known to ornithologists have recently been discovered 
in the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, the abo- 
riginal home of all the tribe. We illustrate herewith 
one of the thin-billed kind, named (after the eminent 
naturalist, Elliott) the epimachus Ellioti. It is easily 
distinguished from its ally by its violet, or purple, 
tail, in addition to its small size; and regarding its 
plumage we quote the following remarks from Mr. 
Elliott’s work: ‘The epimachus Ellioti is only about 


olitest calling manner. He called 
p g 


two thirds the size of its larger relative (e. speciosus) 
but it is possessed of far more brilliant colors in its 
plumage, and in the sunlight must present a beauti- 
ful appearance indeed, as its rich, velvety feathers 
show off their changeable hues of purple and green, 
with the metallic colors of the tips of the side plumes 
flashing on the eye as the bird raises them tremblingly 
over its wings. The broad tail-feathers, with their 
amethyst dyes, look not unlike watered silk, and are 
of a velvety softness, as, is indeed, the entire plum- 
age of the body.” 


the little girls “Mrs.” So and So, 
and asked for their families. Having mollified 
them thus, he started in on his real errand. He 
unrolled the scheme before them, flattering thein 
thus : — 

“You can pick so much smoother bunches than we 
can, youknow. Girls are so handy, are n’t they, Jim ? 
And then we are taller than you are, and it hurts our 
backs to stoop over so long; for we must have bas- 
kets and baskets of them. And think of the rockets, 
girls! Jim and Ill set them off, and let you have 
all the burnt sticks. We'll be getting the wet paper 
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ready up at the house, and cutting the strings to tie 
the bunches up with, and doing all the hardest part 
of the work like that. All you’ll have to do is just 
pick, pick, pick, until there isn’t a violet left in the 
meadow.” 

“ And how much of the money will you give us?” 
asked Mary. 

Bud looked at Jim. “ Well, we’ll give you a tenth, 
—the way it said in our Sunday-School book, — and 
that Il be a cent for every bunch. Will you do 
abe? 

The girls put their heads together and deliberated, 
smoothing down the dolls’ skirts, and patting their 
heads reflectively. Finally, after much whispering, 
Mary came forward as spokesman, and said:— 

“Well, we Il do it if you ‘ll go and get the baskets 
while we ’re folding up our things.” 

“Certainly, certainly, ladies. Good-day, ladies.” 
And Jim and Bud went properly out the front door 
with sweeping bows. They brought back the bas- 
kets, and, with the parting injunction to “pick long 
stems and not get any grass in,” they watched the 
girls down into the meadow. 


The next morning on the Common in the city 
stood Bud and Jim, holding a box between them in 
which lay twenty bunches of fresh violets. The boys 
had on their best clothes, their hair was brushed its 
smoothest, and clean handkerchiefs were sticking 
ostentatiously out of their pockets, “so no one would 
take them for beggars.” 

They stood there, feeling singularly alone in the 
crowd. Somehow no one noticed them or their vio- 
lets. They looked over at the old apple-woman on 
the other side of the walk, and envied her her assur- 


ance when she occasionally called out, “Three for 


five! Three for five!” Jim looked at the valiant 
Bud for courage, but even Bud’s seemed to have 
oozed out entirely. 

“T suppose we ought to call out, Bud,” whispered 
Jim; and with a sudden spark of courage, in a timid 
voice, he began: “ Violets here for sa—” 

“Shut up, Jim!” And Bud’s hand was clapped 
over Jim’s mouth. “Come along.” He turned down 
the street with one fearful glance backward to see if 
any one had heard Jim. Jim followed with the box. 

They found their train and sat down, one as far 
from the other as the car seat would allow. The box 
of violets lay between by itself, as if neither would 
claim ownership to it. Never a word did they say to 
one another until just before their station was reached. 
Then Jim leaned over and whispered, “ Bud, maybe 
if we ’d had on our old clothes —” 

“ And been taken for beggar-boys, I suppose youd 
like!” growled Bud, staring hard straight ahead. 

Jim looked out of the window mournfully. 

As the train slowed up at their station, both boys 
glanced apprehensively out of the window, and saw 
six little girls waiting for their money-laden knights 

“ What ’ll we ever tell ’em, Bud ?” whispered Jim. 

“Oh, anything, Jim,” groaned Bud, nervously,— 
“anything. Tell ’em—tell ’em that cowslips are 
more stylish this year.” 


FOREST TREES. 


CuitprEn, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low 2 

Haye you watched ‘t creeping, creeping 
Up the mountain, soft and slow 2 

Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownisn, grayish, reddish green, 

Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 
Till it smiles in emerald sheen 2 


Have you watched the shades so varied, 
From the graceful, little white birch, 

Faint and tender, to the balsam’s 
Evergreen, so dark and rich ? 


Have you seen the quaint mosaics 
Gracing all the mountain sides, 
Where they mingling, intertwining, 
Sway like softest mid-air tides 4 


Have you seen the autumn frostings 
Spread in all the leafage bright, — 
Frostings of the rarest color, 
Red and yellow, dark and light ? 
Have you seen the glory painted 
On the mountain, valley, hill, 
When the landscape, all illumined, 
Blazons forth His taste and skill 4 


Have you seen the foliage, dropping, 
Tender cling, as loth to leave 

Mother-trees that taught them deftly 
All their warp and woof to weave 4 

Have you seen the leafless. branches 
Tossing wildly ’gainst the blue ? 

Have you seen the soft gray beauty 
Of their wintry garments’ hue ? 


Have you thought the resurrection 
Seen in Nature year by year 
Is a symbol of our rising 
In a higher, holier sphere ? 
Children, ye are buds maturing ; 
Make your autumn rich and grand, 
That your winter be a passage 
Through the gates to Glory-land. 
Mother Truth’s Melodies. 


For Every Other Sunday ‘ 
A STRANGE NURSEMAID 
BY M. B, JORDAN. 


DOG for a nursemaid!” exclaimed Jamie. 
“Oh, auntie, how much nicer that would be 
than to be ordered around by a cross girl, who 
is n’t old enough to be a boy’s mother!” 

“But, Jamie,” said little Alice, his sister, “a dog 
could bite us if we were ‘determined to be trying,’ 
as nurse said I was yesterday; but a nurse can only 
tell mother. I’m sure I like that better than having 
a nurse that bites. Was this nurse a big dog, auntie, 
or a little one we could tie up and leaye if we wanted 
to play in the wet grass ?” 

“Wumph' I guess you have n’t seen the picture 
Aunt Sallie has of this wonderful dog; he’s as high 
as my pony, and can fight bears besides tending 
babies. But, auntie, why did Perez Brown have a 
dog for a nursemaid? Why didn’t his mother hire 
a nice clean German girl? Do tell us about him.” 

“A German girl, or any other girl, was out of the 
question,” said Aunt Sallie, “for the Browns lived 
miles away from any one they could hire or trust 
Perez with; for, as you know, when Perez was a 
baby his father was ordered West by his physician, 
in hopes that the climate of the Rocky Mountains 
would cure a cough that the ocean winds had given 
him here in Plymouth. After they had looked about 
some, they decided to settle in Utah, and so they 
bought a bee ranch up one of the mountain cafions, 
ten miles from a post-office, and here they lived alone 
with their cow, their hens, their fruit, and their bees 
to give them food, and only an occasional Indian or 
hunter for a neighborly caller. When spring came, 
Mrs. Brown found that while she was out helping 
her husband hive the newly swarmed bees, Master 
Perez, who had begun to creep about, got into ali 
sorts of trouble; so they sent to a friend for a dog 
that could be trained to watch over Perez. Soon the 
answer came that the next week the stage would 
leave them a great Dane dog, called Don Pedro. 

“When Perez first saw Don Pedro, he was afraid 
of him, but they soon became great friends; and in 
a very short time Don learned to watch over his 
little master as faithfully as your nurse does over 


you. If he saw the baby creeping toward the bee 
hives, or the cold mountain brook, or among the 
poisonous weeds (for dogs know poisonous weeds 
better than people sometimes), he would try by play- 
ing with him to tempt him back on his blanket; but 


if Perez did not understand his dog language of 


whines and barks, Don would seize the little fellow’s 
skirts and resolutely drag him back to safety, and 
then kiss and lick him until the gurgle of the brook 
and the bright flowers were forgotten. 

“When Perez grew older and could run about, 
Mrs. Brown felt very anxious about leaving him with 
the dog, for fear that, away from the yard, Don’s love 
of hunting might tempt him to forsake his little 
charge. But the bees had to be attended to, and her 
husband was still weak; so she determined to trust 
faithful Don more than she had ever done before. 
After being away from the house for more than an 
hour one day, she slipped back to see if all was going 
well; and think of it! she could not find a trace of 
her little yellow-haired boy or his dog. She called 
her husband, and together they began their search, 
calling ‘Perez!’ ‘Don!’ ‘Don!’ ‘ Perez!’ as bravely 
as they could. Soon their hearts leaped with joy to 
hear Don Pedro’s deep bark, and hastening up a 
rocky gulch, they saw wee Perez with his dirty little 
hands full of wild-flowers, his dress torn, but his face 
radiant over the ‘flowlies he had got for mamma,’ 
The way Don wagged his tail and played around 
them said as plainly as words, ‘ Not even the scent of 
a bear would tempt me away from him.’ 

“Two classes of people Don did not like, — Indians 
and Chinamen. Sometimes, long before the Browns 
knew there was one around, Don would begin to 
bristle up and growl in a way to frighten any one; 
and the nearer the intruder came the fiercer became 
Don’s growls; so Mrs. Brown no longer feared 
tramps. 

“Sometimes, as Perez grew older, he was naughty, 
and had to be put to bed alone in the bedroom. 
After a few rebellious, very tearless sounding howls, 
he usually settled down very comfortably, if he could 
manage to get Don or his rag doll ‘Jimmer’ into the 
room, and then Mrs. Brown could not help but smile, 


as she listened outside, to hear the way the little 


philosopher transferred all his own faults to faithful 


Don, and thus lectured him: ‘Don, you are a very — 


bad boy to play in the water and get all wet!’ or, 


‘Don, why will you. climb on the shelf and pick — 


Don, you raksal, you 
What will mamma do 


raisins out of the cakies ? 
must n’t cry for piddings! 
to her naughty boy ?’ 
“One day when Perez was three, his father was 
taken suddenly a great deal worse; so much worse 
that Mrs. Brown knew a doctor must be got there or 
he would die. But what should she do with her 
baby boy! She could take him on the safest of the 
ponies and ride the ten miles to the village, but that 
would take her nearly twice as long as if she rode 
alone. ‘The sun was sinking behind the western 
range of the mountains, and how could she leave her 
baby alone, in the fast settling night! She thought 


of the possibility that he might get out of his bed 


and stray out and cry and disturb his suffering 
father. Just then, brave old Don Pedro, who had 
been watching her closely, got up and licked her 
hand and whined, as if to say, ‘ Dear Mistress, I love 
them both, too. If I could get the doctor I would; 
Tam only a dog, but I can watch. At this look in 
his faithful eyes, Mrs. Brown felt safer, and hastily 
making her half-unconscious husband as comfortable 
as she could, she fed Perez his bread and milk and 
put him on the lounge, patted Don, kissed her loved 
ones, and galloped away for the doctor. Her heart 
was very heavy as the darkness became denser; but 
her sure-footed pony bore her swiftly along, and soon 
the doctor was reached, and in less time than you 
could believe he was mounted on his strong black 
horse, and they were hastening back with the needed 
instruments and medicine for the sufferer. 

“When they reached home they saw a pretty 


sight: Baby Perez, with all his toys, asleep on the 

‘lounge, his faithful Don standing fiercely guarding 

him as he heard the sound of steps, then lying down 

once more contentedly near his little master’s side to 
sleep the sleep of a faithful dog. ‘he next day, Mr. 

Brown was improved enough to tell them how, when 

‘he first began to realize where he was after his hem- 

orrhage, and while he was still too weak to speak, he 

could hear the sound of a frightened, tired little 
_ voice, and after a while he understood that it was his 
dear little boy left alone, and the words he heard 
him say were something like this: ‘Don, mamma’s 
gone away on Dick; but you must n’t cry, Don, for 
you’d wake papa if you did, and, Don, there isn’t 
-nussing to be fwaid of. Don, you must ’emember 
not to wake papa! Don, you raksal, you can’t have 
any candy if you cry one little wee cry! Don, Perez 

is solly for you, ’cause if you is fwaid it must hurt 
awful; but, Don, you darling old boy, if you would 
just put your head down and let me pat you, then 
you won’t be scared, and then maybe you can go to 

\ sleep, and then mamma will come, and papa will be 

im ‘well.’ 

_. Don Pedro is getting to be a quiet, dignified old 
dog now, with little to do but sleep before the fire 
until he hears Perez galloping into the yard on his 
way home from school; then he forgets his stiff 
joints and leaps and plays around the pony, and 

_ follows his young master from place to place, In- 
deed, in the morning when Perez starts for school, 

Don always goes with him as far as the mouth of 

» the cafion, then rather than have it look as though 

- he were sent home, he dashes off after the pretended 

scent of a bear, and is soon back at the ranch. Mrs. 
Brown says that if ever any one deserved a medal 

| Don Pedro does, for he has been a most loving and 
true friend to them.” 


3 _ For Every Other Sunday. 
A RETURN OF THANKS. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


"HAT kind of candy are you going to make, 
W Teddy ?” asked Nan, as she went into the 
, kitchen one rainy Saturday afternoon and 
found her brother measuring out some sugar in a 
deep saucepan. 

“Tee-cream candy,” answered Teddy. “Just fine,” 
" he added, as he let the sugar fall into the kettle. 
“ “Oh, make chocolates, Teddy,” pleaded Nan. 
_ “They’re so much better.” 
“T don’t think so, Nan. I like iee-cream candy 
almost better than any kind. Besides, chocolates are 
_a lot more work and I can’t bother.” 
Tt seems to me just as much work to make ice- 
cream candy as chocolates, Ted.” - 
Ted made no reply, and Nan went out of the 
kitchen and left Ted to his own devices. He boiled 
the candy, pulled it to a snowy whiteness, put some 
on a plate, and carried it into the sitting-room where 
his mother and Nan were sitting. 
“See, mother,” he cried exultantly, as he came into 
the room with the plate in his hand and passed the 
candy to her, “doesn’t this look fine ? You ’ll have 
| some, won’t you, mother ?” 
4 “T don’t care much for ice-cream candy, Ted. I 
like molasses better.” 
Ted looked a little uncomfortable. “ Have some 
J 
\ 
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candy, Nan?” he asked, passing the plate to his 
~ sister. 
“No, thank you, Ted. 
you know.” 
Teddy sat down with the plate beside him and 
helped himself to some now and then. But he looked 
uneasy, and somehow the candy did not taste so good 
as he thought it would. 

A few days later Ted found Nanny in the kitchen, 
her face as red as a beet, standing over a kettle of 
molasses candy, She kept taking a little now and 
then from the boiling syrup and putting it into cold 


I don’t care for that kind, 
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water to try it, lest it should be a little over-done or 
under-done. 

“Ho!” cried Teddy, as soon as he discovered what 
she was doing. “Who cares for plain old molasses 
candy ¢ Why don’t you make chocolates or—” here 
he suddenly checked himself. 

“T’m making this for mother, Teddy. You know 
she likes it better than any other kind.” 

“Oh,” replied Ted, a little remorsefully, “I forgot 
about that.” 

Nan went to the closet door and took out a plate 
of snow white ice-cream candy. “ Here’s your kind, 
Teddy,” she said quietly. 

“Nanny!” exclaimed Ted, “if you aren’t'a trump! 
But why don’t you ever make chocolates? You like 
em best of any kind.” 

“Oh, I haveu’t time to-day, Teddy. But mother 
has been wishing for some good old-fashioned molas- 
ses candy, and while I was about it, I thought I’d 


make a little of your kind too.” 


Teddy flushed. He didn’t take any more candy 
just then, and went out of the room without saying 
anything more. 

Just a week from that night, Ted had his class at 
his house for a candy pull. Nan, of course, was in- 
vited to partake of the festivities. There were ten 
in all, including her and Ted. 

“We must take a vote what kind to make,” said 
Ted, as they all gathered in the kitchen. 

“Why not make chocolates?”” suggested one of 
the party. 

Four of the others nodded assent. Still another 
said ’t was too much work and not so much fun as 
ice-cream candy. . Three others, including Nan, sug- 
gested this kind also. 

“T vote for chocolates,” put in Ted, boldly. “And 
as there are six against four, chocolates it must be 
to the end of the chapter.” 

Nan gave a look of admiration at Ted which did 
not escape his notice, . “ You shall have all the choc- 
olates you can eat for once in your life, Nanny,” he 
said to her quietly, at the first opportunity. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
: ARBOR DAY. 
(Youne ConrRIBUTORS.) 


Ho, for the merry spring! 

With its happy days of golden hours, 

With the birds’ sweet singing and lovely flowers, 
Ho, for the merry spring! 


Ho, for the balmy air! 

For the happy children all at play, 
Playing and singing the live-long day, 
Ho, for the balmy air! / 


Ho, for the Arbor Day! 
For the planting of trees in the month of May, 
Sweet faces of children in bright array, 
Hurrah for the Arbor Day! 
Lity Hepsenre (thirteen years old). 


A prince of paper intended for money passes through 
an astonishing number of hands. When at the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving it is received as paper, it is 
handled by five different divisions with eighty-one hands. 
By them it is counted twenty times; and before the de- 
partment gets it, about a month later, just one hundred 
and one persons have done some work on the note. The 
ten-dollar notes are printed on sheets of four notes each. 
They are then complete, but not money until the Treasury 
Department has stamped upon them the indispensable 
little red seal. After a close examination, if there are 
no defects, they are bundled up, and are ready for 
eirculation. 


For they can conquer who believe they can. 
DRYDEN, 
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“LISTENING TO ‘TALKING THINGS.” 
BY 


ET’S play listening to talking things,” 

L Delia, hurrying into the sitting-room. 
“We ’re awfully busy,’ answered Susie, 
without looking up from her dolls’ dresses. 

“What’s ‘talking things’ ?” asked Lina. 

“Oh, what the trees say when the wind pushes 
through them, and —the other voices outdoors that 
sound like things in here. Come, let ’s get close up 
to the window and play it.” And Delia looked as 
though she expected her little cousins to mind her 
at once. 

“Rosa Katrina must have on her blue dress right 
off,” said Susie, decidedly. 

“Oh, you nuisance, you can fix her up any time; 
and Bertha Lang said it was great fun to hear the 
talking things. The wind may.die all away if we 
wait.” Delia impatiently pushed Rosa Katrina’s 
finest dress with her foot, as though she thought it 
worth but very little. ‘Come on now,” she added. 

“Guess it will be fun to play it,” smiled Lina, as 
she trotted to the window, with a coaxing nod of her 
head to her sister. 

“Must be,’ answered Susie, brushing the doll’s 
dress as quietly as she could. “Right down here I 
can hear the rain on the leaves go snap, crack, just 
like the fire when it gets hold of a nice large stick.” 
She looked quite cheery when she saw how well the 
other girls were pleased with her quick discovery. 

“ And the train says, ‘Come, come!’ when it puffs, 
just as though it was some one in here talking to the 
folks to hurry,” said Delia. “Knew you’d like the 
game.” 

“ And the wind sounds like a train going through 
the pines down on the edge of the hill,” smiled Lina, 
putting her right ear close up to the glass. 

“Ob, just hear the cars now!” cried Susie. 
“They ’re gorge real hard down through the valley, 
and sound like somebody working at something real 
tired like. The engine must have a real hard load 
to pull.” 

“Guess so,” answered Delia; “and there’s the 
rain snapping still more like fire on the leaves.” 

But her cousins were listening so hard to the train 
that they didn’t seem to hear her. She felt rather 
glad of it as she blushed and then said, “I guess Ill 
go out to the kitchen and get a drink.” 

“She hurried out real funny,” whispered Lina. 

“ And looked kind of nervous and blushy when I 
said about the train,’ Susie whispered back. “ And 
—there’s auntie beating eggs— didn’t the engine 
sound real tired like it? Why, do you suppose she 
ran off in here to get rid of helping at that? And 
the play she got up made me say what I did just as 
though I knew.” 

“ And she would have us play it,” said Lina. “ But 
there ’ll be raisins to stem, and things we can all help 
about.” 

“So there will; and Rosa Katrina can wait for her 
dress. I’ll just cover her over with a shawl so that 
she won’t get her death of cold, And let ’s not look 
hard at Delia, but take hold and help as though we 
thought she liked to work,” 

They looked very happy when they went into the 
kitchen and found Delia beating the eggs for her 
mother. Auntie Marian lost almost all the tired 
look from her face when she saw what a spry little 
band of helpers she had. 

“Tt sounds like a flock of sparrows I saw chirping 
about in the rain to-day,” she said. 

“Qh, mamma,” laughed Delia, with a little blush 
stealing into her cheeks again, “I did n’t know you'd 
heard the game of listening to talking things. It 
helps—helps a good deal when we listen right, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said auntie and the little cousins in almost 
one breath, 


CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


said 
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“Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Now it is as it was, and the Editor sits in his 
mended Chair, feeling quite at home. What kind 
Plain, but useful, 
revolving on a strong pivot so that we can see all 
about, with rollers on which we ean glide (if we wish) 
over the floor. But the Editor does not glide very 
He stays at his desk quite faithfully, and 
visitors glide toward him. 

Not long ago a certain friend of Every OTHER 
Sunpay called — glided in—and left some flowers 
for the desk; but before going this floral angel said, 
“Why haye you not put your picture into Every 
OrneEr Sunpay before this? ” 

The Editor replied, “I have been putting pictures 
in — every number.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean, —a picture of your- 
self. Here you speak to the young people every two 
weeks; and they wonder how you look, and what 
you are.” 

“But I am bashful,” replied the Editor; and he 
twirled in his chair, quite nervous over the idea of 
doing this thing. 

The visitor laughed, and said, “The idea of a 
minister and an editor being bashful!” 

The end of it was that a promise was made, and 
the picture appears at the head of this column. Not 
only the “floral angel,” but others have asked the 
Editor to do this, from time to time; and, overcom- 
ing his bashfulness, he obeys. 

Does the Editor wear a robe all the time? No, 
The picture-maker took him just as he was going in 
to the pulpit. If you saw the Editor on a bicycle, 
this picture would not help you to recognize him. 
We think the Editor looks very sober in this picture 
—as he ought to, perhaps! 

With this Editorial face goes the hearty greeting 
of a smile (it can smile) to every young reader and to 
every friend.. We wish we had your photographs. 

Isn’t this a “feasty” number of Every OTHER 
Sunpay? Miss Hagar writes finely about Miss 
Dix; Miss Poulsson begins a charming story; Miss 
Varney reports delightfully about a bird reception 
— there is too much to mention everything. . Thank 
you heartily, kind contributors. 


of a chair is this we occupy ? 


much. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Sanco, TEx. 
Dear Eprror, —I live way out here in Texas. Iam 
a little girl eleven years old. Mamma takes the Every 
OruER Sunpay. I like to read it. I like the girls’ 
letters. We live about a mile from a great high moun- 
tain named Meadow Mountain. I will send youa puzzle. 
This is the first time I have ever written, and I hope to 
see this short letter published in the EVERY OrnER 
SuNDAY. Yours truly, NELLIE Goss. 


UxsriIpGE, Mags. 
Dear Eprror, —I saw in the Every Orner Sun- 
DAY, in the number of May 24, 1897, where a boy was 
asked how many scholars there were in his class, ete. I 
now send you the answer to that puzzle, which is “ seven.’ 
Yours respectfully, Axtuur C, DAVISON. 


: CHARADE. 
My first is the name of a boy; ; 
My second, a letter of the alphabet; 
My third, the name of a bird; 
My whole is a weapon of warfare. 


PI PUZZLE. 
I TosH na worra ton1 het rai; 
Ti lefl ot teahr, I wken ton erehw; 
Ofr, os wifstyl ti welf, eht this 
Ldcou ont loowf ti ni sti ghtilf. 
Manev H. Perry. 


M. A. W. 


CONUNDRUM. 
Wny is a loaf of. bread in a hot oven like one of our 
great poets ? 
M. A. W. 
SQUARE WORD. 
To construct. Surface. Small barrels. <A point of 
the compass. NELSON. 


ENIGMA XLIV. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 2, 1, 6, is a small animal. 

My 15, i 17, 9, is a trimming. 

My 12, 2, 13, 8, 9, is a fruit. 

My 1, 6; bs, ae 8, 6, 16,17, is an ocean. 

My 6, t, 8, is a metal. 

My: 1, 3, 1, 6, 9, is a stone. 

My 1, 15, “f 17, 9, is a girl’s name. 

My 14, 13, 10, 2, is the outside ofa nut. 

My 3, ‘4, 5 6, 15, 11, is the opposite of rude. 

My whole i isa republic i in South America. 
ELEANOR Wicox. 


ENIGMA XLY. 
I Am composed of twenty-seven letters. 
My 22, 15, 23, 13, 8, 11, is a regiment of soldiers. 
My 6, 21, 19, 10, i, 12, , 20, is to allow. 
My 4, 24) “Ey, 18, 2, % is a sandy plain. 
My 6, 23, 5, 3, 14, is splendor. 
My 27, 21, 14, 19, 5, 25, is a flag. 
My 16, 13, 24, is an enenly. 
My 1, 9, 8, 16, is sod. 
My 26 isa personal pronoun. 
My whole is the name of a poem by Lord Byron. 
c GERTRUDE B. Exits. 


: ENIGMA XLVI. . 

I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is what some people make before they die. 

My 11, °3, Ue 4 is what a small female is called. 

My 15, 12, 14; 6, 8, is a dish sometimes made of cold 
potatoes. 

My 1, 1, 18, is a small fish. 

My 9, 10, is the opposite of out. 

My whole 18 my name. LYNN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 19. 
Enigma XXXIX. Diogenes. 
Enigma XL. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Anagram. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ. 


CURIOUS AND INTERESTING ‘PUZZLE. . 
12x7+6+10—7x50—30 +5—15+4—8=7, — boys in the 
class. 


What we mean by sentimentalism ts that state in 
which aman speaks deep and true, not because he 
Jeels them strongly, but because he perceives that 
they are beautiful, and that it is touching and fine 
to say them, — things which he fain would feel, and 


Jancies that he does feel. F. W. Roserrson. 


It was the policy of the good old gentleman to 
make his children feel that home was the happiest 
place in the world; and I value this delicious home- 
feeling as one of the choicest gifts a parent can 
bestow. Wasnineton Irvine. 


~BOOK-TABLE. 


‘we, S 

Sones or Happy Lire is ‘something just from 
the press, and meets a modern demand. ‘The com- 
piler, Sarah J. Eddy, has brought together an ad- 
mirable array of poems and music illustrating the 
nature side of life as related to birds, trees, and ani- 
mals. ‘There are clusterings of songs under Se 
following heads: — ‘Help and Kindness to All,” 
“ Animals,” “Bees and other Insects,” ‘“ Birds,” 
“Nature and Seasons,” “ Liberty, Love, and Peace.” 
In the second part of the book are various quotations 
and suggestions with regard to humane education, 
Band of Mercy entertainments, Bird-day and Arbor-— 
day celebrations. The whole volume is joyous and 
bright. Very much of the material is original, both 
as regards the words and the music. We have had 
the songs played, and can testify to their excellence 
for children, and there is a happy vivacity, as a rule, 
which runs through the whole. 
tion any special pieces when such a general average 
of excellence pervades the whole, but we found the 
music especially good to “ Hail to the Elm,” “The 
Song of the Dancing Waves” (a Swedish song with 
a fine swing), “The Linnet,” “A Finished Nest,” 
“My Neighbors,’ “The Gray Kitten,’ and “The 
Chipmunk.” There are also some of the standard 
familiar tunes which children ought always to learn 
in every generation. This book is attractive in ap- 
pearance as it is valuable in substance, and will cer- 
tainly be welcomed in many public schools, Sunday 
Schools, and homes. Its dedication is characteristic 
and gives a true key-note,—“ To all noble and ear- 
nest souls who wish to add to the beauty of the 
world, and to the joyful life of all creatures.” — : 

(Providence, R. I. Art and Nature Publishing 
Company. pp. 192. Stiff board covers, Price, 25 
cents a copy; by mail, 33 cents, which includes 
postage. Copies can be ordered of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, — 
Mass. ) 

2 a. 
; HIS WORD. 

Be true through and through. That would be a good 
motto to write down in your diary. 

Says Robert Burdette: ‘‘ How people do trust a truth. 
ful boy! 
our sight. "We never say, ‘I wonder where he is; I wish 
1 knew what he is doing; I wonder Paes he is with; 
I wonder why he doesn’t come home.’ Nothing of the 
sort. We know that he 1s all right, and that when he 
comes home we shall know all about it, and get it straight. 


) 
| 
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We never worry about him when he is out of © 


We don’t have to ask him where he is going and how 
long he will be gone every time he leaves the house. We — 


don’t have to call him back and make him ‘solemnly 
promise’ the same thing over and ever two or three 
times. When he says, ‘Yes, I will,’ or ‘No, I bass 
just once, that settles it.”— Wellspring. 


' Tue word “pecuniary” originally meant ‘an ox,” 
In yery early Roman times oxen were the medium of 
exchange, the ox being a unit of value.. The first Roman 


coins bore the image of an ox; hence pecus signified — 


alike an ox and money. 
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